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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 1960 


(For details see pp. 9-10) 


e September in Oregon saw non-agricultural 
employment reach a new and all-time high. The 
principal increases over a year earlier were in the 
manufacturing of food products and in retailing. 
_A material decrease occurred in lumber and wood 
products manufacturing. The differential between 
business activity in Portland on the one hand and 
the remainder of the state on the other continued 
to favor Portland. For example, September bank 
debits for Portland were up 4 per cent over the 
same month a year ago, but were down 1 per cent 
for the remainder of the state. Strength in Portland 
probably comes from a high level of construction, 
the importance of manufacturing other than lum- 
ber and wood products, and the large volume of 
retail trade. The outlook for that part of the state 
in which lumber and plywood production is a ma- 
jor determinant of business activity has been ad- 
versely affected by the decline in national housing 
starts in July and August. Eventually, production 
of both lumber and plywood prebably will be cur- 
tailed to the level of new orders received. Agri- 
cultural marketing receipts for August were up 
somewhat over August 1959, although they were 
still 4.5 per cent lower for the first eight months 
of 1960 compared to the same months one year ago. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in September declined slightly from August 
principally because of a decline in the number of 
hours worked. 


e The index of man hours in manufacturing 
dropped from 103.0 in August to 100.5 in Septem- 
ber. A year earlier the index reading was 102.9. 
The cause of the decline was a drop in lumber and 
wood products manufacturing. 


e Building permits for September 1960 were 7 
per cent lower than the total for September 1959. 
The deciine was general throughout the state. 


e Business failures in September totalled 43 
with liabilities of $997,000 involved. This compares 
with 34 failures with liabilities of $534,00 one year 
earlier. The dollar volume of liabilities for the first 
nine months of this year is 44 per cent higher than 
last year. 


SPECIAL REPORT 
PAGE 6 


THE EFFECT OF THE PORT OF PORTLAND 
ON THE CITY’S ECONOMY. 


The complete report may be had upon request to 
the Commissioner of Public Docks, 3070 N. W. 
Front Avenue, Portland 10. 











The Manager Must Create Problems 
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First PreMIse: the manager who spends too much 
of his time solving his firm’s problems may be wast- 
ing his firm’s greatest asset—his ability to recognize 
problems and define them in such a way that solution 
can be delegated. 


SECOND PREMISE: a formal plan for dealing with 
business problems will (1) permit a better allocation 
of the manager’s time and (2) provide management 
training for others in the firm. 


THIRD PREMISE: a premium should be paid for 
problem recognition as well as problem solution at 
all levels within the firm. 


This article has a dual purpose: (1) to add the voice of an 
accountant to those who take exception to the fairly common propo- 
sition that the successful manager is essentially a problem-solver. 
and (2) yet to suggest that a formal approach to business problems 
offers managers and non-managers alike something of an insight 
into what management should be. Considering the subject and the 
source, this is likely enough to be considered presumptuous for an 
accountant who is neither a practitioner nor a professor of man- 
agement, so let it be added that these observations are in part based 
on consultation with management on problems a great deal broader 
than those typically met by the accountant. Essentially, however, 
what follows represents the viewpoint of one who is primarily con- 
cerned with problem-solving within the traditional limits of account- 
ing as a tool of management. 

There appear to be several reasons why it is inappropriate to 
confer upon the successful manager the title of problem-solver. 

To begin with, the successful manager himself is prone to con- 
sider the term “problem-solver” a compliment he has earned. Cer- 
tainly the world has all too many problems and all too few success- 
ful problem-solvers. Closely allied with the compliment which the 
term implies—and many times it is honestly intended—is the fact 
that the term also affords a rare meeting of the minds of those who 
practice and those who study management. The term problem-solver 
contains a sufficient amount of reality to satisfy the practitioner and 
a suflicient amount of logical consistency to satisfy the student. 

Another reason why the term “problem-solver” has attained its 
popularity is the frequent confusion of the terms “management” and 
“manager” in discussions of business problems. There is reason 
enough to defend the proposition that “management,” when used 
in opposition to “those who are managed” is and should be deeply 
concerned with problem-solving. The argument here is against the 
implication that the “manager” is primarily a problem-solver. 

There is yet another reason for the popularity of the term. For 
some years now, one of the most successful management training 
devices has been the Case Method of Study which requires the 
trainee to take an over-all view of a part of management’s compli- 
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cated world and to apply a logical method in solving the 
problems which appear to emerge from the facts of the 
Case. We now have the Case Method’s little but growing 
brother. the Management Game, and its devotees can be 
excused the enthusiasm with which it is applied as a class- 
room approximation of the world of management. The 
practicing manager is asked to remember that these prob- 
lem-orieuted training devices are used in the corporate 
conference room as well as in the college classroom. But 
no position is taken here against the use of the Case and 
the Game, only against a tendency to translate this problem 
approach in training into a description of management in 
action, a tendency most pronounced when those involved 
overlook that the first and most important aspect of such 
training is problem-recognition, not problem-solution. 

With this in the background, it now seems time for a 
more explicit statement of my thesis: 


Even though he may be competent as such, the 
successful manager is not a problem-solver. A state- 
ment which held one to be a measure of the other 
would be, in fact, a contradiction in terms. Yet with 
an increasingly technical and complicated society 
built around a limited supply of true managerial 
talent, it has become a pressing problem to wean new 
managers away from a natural inclination toward 
problem-solving activities. A formal approach to the 
solving of business problems offers the non-manager 
a possible insight into the essential nature of manage- 
ment. Properly applied, a formal approach will help 
in the realization of that most difficult of achieve- 
ments, the “management team,” but only when the 
manager finds it possible to share initiative with 
others on the team. 


At this point I hear a chorus of faint but firm voices, 
“But my whole success as a manager has been built upon 
my ability to solve problems in bewildering variety, one 
after the other, sometimes many at a time. As for sharing 
initiative, I have tried for several years in every way I 
know how to get others within my organization to assume 
more initiative. I may have heen successful in the first in- 
stance, but I have been a failure in the second.” Yet it is 
because of this faint, firm voice that the argument con- 
tinues, not in spite of it. 


The Essence of Management Is Problem-Creation 


The interested observer seeking the common thread of 
successful managements is more likely to be confounded 
by differences than enlightened by similarities. The search, 
perhaps at first only for the purpose of discovery and classi- 
fication, becomes more serious when management itself 
seeks to define its capabilities so that they may somehow 
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be transferred to others within the firm. It is only slightly 
less serious when the educator seeks a working definition 
of good management for classroom use. True, it seems 
simple enough to develop a list of management qualities 
as a basis for evaluation and promotion—Drive, Leader- 
ship, Intellectual Ability, Organizing Ability, Initiative— 
but even the manager who finds some value in such a list 
for rating purposes would recognize the difficulty of trans- 
ferring such qualities from one person to another. Further, 
he has no doubt known many successful managers who 
lack some or even mest of these qualities. 

It is because of this difficulty of pinning down the per- 
sonality of good management that managers and edu- 
cators alike have had recourse to delineation of the man- 
ager’s job as the next best thing. The POCCD job func- 
tions—Planning, Organization, Coordination, Control, and 
Delegation—have for many years provided a useful frame 
of reference and study base for both the practitioner and 
student of management. 

Yet I hold that there is a common thread in the per- 
sonality of all successful managers, a common ability to 
recognize problems, problems which tend to escape the 
non-manager and the unsuccessful manager. This ability 
to recognize problems, one might say. “create” problems, 
is, of course, a talent of great men of all ages. One tends to 
remember the problem recognizers, forget the problem- 
solvers. 

This is not meant to be simply a compliment for the suc- 
cessful manager. It is offered first as the major premise of 
a method for the proper allocation of managerial talent. 
It suggests strongly that the principle of delegation applies 
not only in the assignment of prescribed duties but also to 
the solving of problems. The following discussion of a 
problem approach to management also offers an explana- 
tion of why such delegation is made so infrequently. 


The Steps in Solving Problems 


The manager faces many problems every day. Some are 
new and critical, some old and routine; some require quick 
decision, some permit reasonable time for consideration. 
Whether or not the successful manager follows a formal 
method of solving these problems, the steps to be taken 
to solve any given problem follow a pattern something 
like this: 

Problem Recognition 

Problem Definition 

Selection of Alternatives 

Choice of Alternatives 

Decision 

Action 

Control 

Feedback 
This, of course, is a highly idealized statement of the steps 
in problem solution and one might well argue against the 
chances of attaining the precision they imply. The follow- 
ing item-by-item discussion seeks your agreement that each 
step is nonetheless essential for a proper solution. 


Problem Recognition. Early in my associations with 
business organizations I was impressed with the ability of 
successful managers to recognize problems where I saw 
none. This is the basis for my present observation that 
management is a highly imaginative process requiring 
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ability to think creatively. The same idea may be expressed 
negatively: Managers who say they have no problems must 
be lacking an essential ability. The weakness of the state- 
ment that management is a problem-solving process is that 
it misses a primary point. Management is not simply con- 
fronted with the significant problems of its world. It must 
dig them out. The astute manager will have set up a mech- 
anism for automatic recognition of the problems of keep- 
ing up with the world—workaday debt refunding, per- 
sonnel replacement, advertising allocation. This is part of 
the function of Control. The successful manager finds it 
necessary to create, as it were, the problems involved in 
getting ahead of the world—new equity sources, employee 
turnover analysis, new advertising media. A business firm 
makes progress only when its management is capable of 
recognizing new problems, of discerning what-might-be- 
better in a world which others feel could-be-worse. 

The manager who will say that the imperative character 
of most of his problems denies him the use of a neat, eight- 
step problem-solving approach may find part of his answer 
immediately above. A problem-creation attitude can do 
much to alleviate crisis management. In large, the creative 
process in problem recognition may be described as dis- 
satisfaction with a status quo which others regard with 
satisfaction. 

Problem definition. It is held, advisedly, that the proper 
definition of a problem provides the greatest part of its solu- 
tion. It is also held that the manager’s proper part in prob- 
lem-solution ends with his definition, at least that part 
which will consume an appreciable share of his time. Once 
a problem has been defined, the manager should proceed 
to the recognition and definition of others. Even the de- 
cision and action steps may become somewhat automatic 
if the manager can see himself as a coordinator of the skills 
required in the remaining steps. But the definition of the 
problem is extremely important and we should return to 
its consideration. 

Many problems lose significance for those delegated 
their solution because of improper definition. Many other 
problems are literally insoluble in terms of the definition 
given them. Examples surround us; two should more than 
suffice to demonstrate my point: 

The Electrical Products Ccrporation built its business 
on fractional-horsepower motors but found that the smaller 
units had ceased to carry their weight in an expanded prod- 
uct line. Confronted by top management, sales manage- 
ment defined the Problem as one requiring a shift of sales 
emphasis in calls on jobbers, the firm’s traditional market- 
ing channel. After several months of unrewarded sales 
emphasis of this nature, continued decline in small-unit 
sales brought the firm to the point of signing a long-term 
contract at a price only slightly above marginal cost as a 
way of liquidating small-unit production capacity in pref- 
erence to absorbing a substantial loss by outright sale. Sur- 
prisingly, one of the salesmen began to submit larger orders 
for fractional-horsepower motors. Queried, he simply re- 
ported that he had carried his contacts past the jobber 
to the manufacturer in the manner of the firm’s newest 
and most aggressive competitor. Jobber agreements were 
renegotiated. A problem defined properly as “how to sell 
‘more small units” had been sidetracked by a definition 
which held that the real problem was a lack of emphasis 
at the jobber level. 
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STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Titles listed here are new additions to the faculty 
REPRINT SERIES. They are available without 
charge. Requests may be addressed to the Bureau of 
Business Research. University of Oregon. 


The Effect of a Course in Psychology on the Attitudes of Re- 
search and Development Supervisors, by John B. Miner. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Autumn, 1960. 


Taxation in South Viet-Nam, by Richard W. Lindholm. Pub- 
lic Finance, Vol. XIV. No. 3-4, 1959. 


Another View of Comparative Regional Development, by Roy 
J. Sampson. Land Economics, May 1960. 


Company Orientation as a Factor in the Readership of Em- 
ployee Publications, by John B. Miner and Eugene E. Heaton, 
Jr.. Personnel Psychology, Winter 1959. 


Analysis of the Land Use and Land Taxation Policies of Non- 
Communist Underdeveloped Areas, by Richard W. Lindholm. 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, April 1960. 


A Mathematical Approach to Growth Stock Valuation, by 
O. K. Burrell. The Financiai Analysts Journal, May-June 
1960. 


Accelerated Development with a Minimum of Foreign Aid 
and Economic Controls, by Richard W. Lindholm. Social and 
Economic Studies, March 1960. 


The Kuder Preference Record in Management Appraisal, by 
John B. Miner, Personnel Psychology, Summer 1960. 


Property Taxation Insights, by Richard W. Lindholm. The 
Punjab University Economist, October 1959, 











Home Fuels built its business originally around solid 
fuels, but for some ten years had derived a major portion 


of its income from fuel oil sales. It brought in a Certified 
Public Accountant to investigate shrinkage experienced 
during truck deliveries, shrinkage ascribed by manage- 
ment to driver theft. The definition was something like 
this: “Our drivers have found some way of taking small 
amounts of fuel oil daily, amounts small enough to defy 
individual detection but large enough in total to depress 
profits considerably.” After long and expensive investiga- 
tion the CPA reported that shrinkage was caused solely 
by temperature effects on volume and that the driver who 
checked in with a measured loss of a few gallons at the 
end of his route did so only because the truck meters 
registered volume, not weight. He was also abl« te repert 
that the shrin’:age on colder days of the year was mure than 
offset by volume gains on warmer days; indeed, volume 
gains over the year tended to exceed volume losses. The 
reader may be amazed at the naiveté of the definition but 
that is precisely my point. The CPA was familiar with 
temperature effects on liquid fuels, had, as a matter of 
fact, helped develop a degree-day delivery system for Home 
Fuels several years before and assumed, as a matter of 
course, that the firm had taken temperature effects into 
account before calling him in. The definition of the prob- 
lem, pointing to employee theft, thus delayed solution. The 
effects of the definition on employee morale was another 
issue. 


Selection of Alternatives. The designation of alternatives 
to be investigated as part of the problem solution is con- 
sidered by some to be the highpoint in the creative think- 
ing process. I agree that this step requires a creative mind 
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hut I disagree with the implication that the designation of 
alternatives is solely a function of the manager. To be sure, 
proper definition will frequently suggest alternatives for 
possible points of departure. But the entire solution beyond 
the point of definition is essentially one of thinking out and 
weighting alternatives for future managerial consideration 
and can be delegated with success to those with special 
skills. However, the manager who has formed a habit of 
. acting as a problem solver is entitled to an objection or 
two at this point. One objection could be related to a past 
inability to get others to take over a problem at this point 
and to seek out other than the obvious alternatives. An- 
other objection might hold that this approach will do for 
managers with a large number of skilled people around 
them, but that the small company does not have on its 
staff the people capable of carrying on from the point of 
definition. 

The first of these objections can be met with the assert- 
tion that the people in a firm grow in stature only as they 
are challenged and that the repeated delegation of the so- 
lution steps provides excellent training for upcoming man- 
agement people. Constructive criticism is perhaps the very 
essence of training. The answer to the second objection is 
that even the most skilled of problem-solvers brought in 
from the outside is likely to be less expensive than the lost 
time and forgone profits stemming from the manager’s in- 
volvement in all the problem solution steps. The manager 
is first a coordinator, last a problem solver. Society gen- 
erally pays its problem-creators at premium rates, its prob- 
iem-solvers at lesser rates. 

There remains one other point on selection of alterna- 
tives. Most companies of size have developed a staff ap- 
proach to management—Sales, Finance. Personnel. Pro- 
duction. The manager is familiar with the problem of 
converting promoted staft to the job of management and 
breaking them away from the specialties which have been 
the basis for their growth. The line traditionally produces 
the new manager with the best over-all viewpoint and the 
least tendency to carry upward the tools of his trade. But 
even here, especially in the technical company. there is 
an increasing tendency for the newly-promoted to seek 
frequent relief from the frustrating job of management 
by taking on jobs which are better delegated to others. 
Some of these people can be weaned away from their 
trades. Some cannot, and many technical companies have 


begun to develop a new management group through a 
training program which touches only lightly on specific 
line and staff operations. 

All of this simply highlights the fact that the need to 
get something done finds a frequent outlet through re- 
version to type and a consequent failure to apply the dele- 
gation principle except for the more onerous tasks. The 
manager can seldom afford the luxury of closing his door 
to the frustrating, intangible tasks which are his lot. 


Choice of Alternatives, Decision, Action. The lumping 
together of these steps to problem solution and the rela- 
tively small space they are to be given implies neither 
that these steps are less important nor easier to accom- 
plish. Certainly enough has been said elsewhere about 
the impossibility of delegating the decision function. It is 
to be re-emphasized however, that if the problem has 
been turned to the right people at the right time, there 
will be a proper selection of alternatives, a logical weight- 
ing of them, and—brave statement—the decision will come 
almost automatically with surprising frequency. Decision 
and action are closely related and sometimes take the 
same form. But even here there is reason to distinguish 
with care each problem step. There is frequent danger 
in allowing delegates to derive the nature of a decision 
from the implications of the stipulated action. The action 
statement “thin out the employees in the X department” 
may imply an initial step in the department’s liquidation, 
dissatisfaction with the department's activities, imminent 
amalgamation with another firm—whatever the respon- 
sible subordinates wish to see in the action itself. When 
possible, the decision is better stated for what it is and 
the action introduced as the best available solution at 


hand. 


Control. Frequently concerned with a particular prob- 
lem and the possibility of its recurrence, the manager 
too often takes the time to delineate carefully all of the 
control steps to be taken to prevent recurrence or to pro- 
vide for subsequent handling. Even this step in the prob- 
lem solution lends itself to delegation more often than 
not, and the manager pressed for time—is there one who 
isn t?—might find it preferable to review rather than to 
originate methods of control. Here again is good training 
ground for future managers. 





FARM INCOME IN OREGON, 1949-1959 


Recently revised statistics from the United States Agricultural Marketing Service reveal the fluctuations of gross and 
net farm incomes in Oregon since 1949. An outstanding characteristic of the series is the continuing pressure on net 
income forced by the rapid increases of farm production expenses. This is best illustrated by comparing the data for 
1959 with that for 1951, the peak year of the series. The $480 million of gross income in 1959 was only about 4 per 
cent below the total for $151. Net income in 1959, however, was almost 30 per cent below the 1951 total of $212 million. 

Detailed figures are shown in the following table in millions of dollars: 


1949 1950 1951 

Reclized gross farm income: 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 352.1 389.7: 449.8 
Government payments “— 2.4 3.4 3.4 
Value of home consumption —.——.—......_.... 22.5 20.6 23.6 
Gross rental value of farm dwellings .....-.-. — 22.4 23.2 25.7 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


427.4 400.5 384.8 103.1 402.4 392.6 395.7 424.1 
3.0 2.7 5.1 2.6 4.9 9.6 6.4 8.8 
23.2 23.7 19.3 18.3 18.4 18.6 17.9 17.8 
27.3 28.6 28.0 28.8 27.0 26.6 27.7 29.1 





Total Pe EEC RS ED A BL NE 399.5 437.0 502.4 
Farm production expenses 247.6 267.3 310.2 





455.5 


480.9 $37.1 $52.7 452.6 447.4 447.8 479.8 
307.3 292.2 291.2 296.7 304.0 312.8 321.6 335.2 





151.9 169.7 192.2 
—7.3 6.0 19.9 


eee 00 EA BE ct etn an 
Net change in farm inventories_......_........... 


173.6 163.3 145.9 156.0 148.6 134.6 126.1 144.6 
31.7 12.4 1.0 —5.0 6.7 2.7 11.2 5.6 





es et 144.6 175.7 212.0 


205.3 175.7 146.9 151.0 155.3 137.4 137.3 150.2 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, State Estimates of Farm Income, 1949-1959, (A Supplement to the July 1960 issue of The Farm 


Income Situation), Aug. 1960, p. 24. 
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Feedback. This is a term increasingly encountered 
in business operations and it is a term deserving careful 
attention. As part of the problems approach to manage- 
ment, feedback might be thought of as the very essence 
of the principle of management-by-exception. Often ac- 
tion and control take on a do-or-die nature which is al- 
lowed to obscure the effects of a decision. But frequently, 
and perhaps more painfully, too much feedback is pro- 
vided for and the manager is repeatedly faced with prob- 
lems which should have been resolved at a lower level. Em- 
phasis here should be placed on devising a control mech- 
anism with a feedback screen, a mesh small enough to fil- 
ter out all but those decision effects which are the manag- 
er’s proper concern. 

Once said, what is the value of a problems approach 
to management? Some will see it simply as a restatement 
of the principle of delegation. Others will think it too 
difficult and too expensive to surround themselves with 
the skilled people capable of picking up a problem solu- 
tion at the point of definition. | 

The problems approach goes two steps beyond a sim- 
ple restatement of the delegation principle. It suggests 
first that delegation may be a useful approach not only 
in the carrying out of prescribed duties but also in the 
more abstract area of problems solution. It also suggests 
a specific cut-off point in the problems solution approach, 
a point beyond which delegation offers two advantages: 
(1) less unprofitable use of managerial talent and (2) a 
training base for new management. 

People with the necessary skills to carry out the solu- 
tion of recognized problems are more available than might 
be thought by the manager who takes pride in his own 
abilities as a problem-solver. [ restate that the skills neces- 
sary to carry out the solution beyond the point of defini- 
tion are a great deal less expensive in the long run than 
the lost time and forgone profits of the manager’s un- 
due preoccupation with problem solution. Three other 
points related to the problems approach may be made. 

Much has been said recently about the development of 
a “managerial team” and many managers have complained, 
with some justification, that it is extremely difficult to get 
members of their organizations to join the team. In some 
cases it will be found that this difficulty stems primarily 
from the manager’s reluctance to share the job of quarter- 
back. The team, as such a manager conceives, is a group 
capable only of carrying out strategies and tactics orig- 
inated solely by him. In a sense, this manager might bet- 
ter be pleased than disturbed if a reluctance to follow is 
really the manifestation of a desire to lead. It is in human 
nature to be able tu pursue one’s own ideas with tenacity 
and vigor while performing at a much lower level in 
carrying out the ideas of another. The manager himself 
might do well to place a higher premium on initiative 
and problem recognition by those under him. In action, 
this simply means that all competent subordinates should 
be encouraged to seek out and define the problems im- 
portant to the firm’s objectives. 

On a similar point, something should also be said about 
the possibility of gaining permanently some of the occa- 
sional advantages of bringing in outside consultants. 
Much can be done toward the development of an “inter- 
nal consultation” group if management realizes that many 
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successful consultants simply trade on an ability to gather, 
evaluate, and promote ideas already in existence within 
the firm. The real vantage point of the outside consultant, 
a view of the forest. is hard to reproduce internally, yet a 
conscientious effort on the part of the manager to gather. 
evaluate. and promote ideas from within the firm can be 
most fruitful if the manager can override an assumption 
that intelligence exists only at the upper levels of man- 
agement. Reliance on the typical suggestion box system 
is not warranted, for one good reason. The final evalua- 
tion of the worth of an idea must ultimately be made by 
the suggester’s immediate supervisor and it is the rare 
supervisor who is willing to admit with reasonable fre- 
quency that a subordinate has found a solution—or a 
problem—which the supervisor himself has failed to un- 
cover. Frequently, suggestions which are quashed at the 
supervisor's level are found to pop out under an assumed 
name after a judicious lapse of time. If management is 
satisfied with one suggestion per department and is not 
too concerned with placing the credit where it belongs, this 
approach is fine, but it is quite likely that only one sug- 
gestion will flow from such a system. Again, the notion 
here is that management should pay a high premium for 
initiative and problem recognition as well as for problem 
solution. 

Finally, in summary and restatement, the successful 
manager is quite likely to be one who has been capable of 
parlaying his abilities to create problems and coordinate 
specialized activities into a continuously successful effort. 
In an increasingly specialized society we are just keep- 
ing our heads above water in the development of special- 
ists capable of following the new paths opening up in all 
directions. Where we may drown is in our capacity to pro- 
duce competent generalists, those capable of assessing the 
impact and significance of technical developments while 
at the same time showing an ability to coordinate special- 
ized skills in the attainment of organizational objectives. 


Conc.usion. /n a word, the manager who 
solves too many problems solves too few. 





The University Overseas: 


Report on Korean Project 
By EDWIPF F. BEAL 


Associate Professor of Management, University of Oregon 


With the opening of the 1960 fall term, a team of five 
University of Oregon professors began their second year 
of activity far away from the home campus, overseas in 
Seoul, Korea. 

They are there under a three-way contract between the 
School of Business Administration (acting for the Uni- 
versity), the International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) of the United States government, and the Economic 
Development Council (EDC) of the Republic of Korea. 
Their mission is to help the EDC plan ways to increase 
productivity and improve the balance of trade, so that the 
Korean economy can become less dependent on American 
aid, and can raise the living standards of the people. 

The EDC, to which the Oregon team has been given 
credentials, draws up the plans and recommendations on 
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which the Korean government bases decisions on fiscal 
policy, taxation, public works, investment priorities, and 
other policies aimed at strengthening the economy of the 
country. The role of the Oregon group is to advise the 
EDC and train Korean personnel to carry out the research 
and planning necessary for policy determination. 

The experts of the Oregon team did not arrive in the 
field in time to participate in drawing up the Three Year 
Plan for Korea, which is a program for the first three years 
(1959-1962) of a projected Seven Year Plan, but they will 
be deeply engaged in advising on the four year plan. 

The first of the short-term advisers, Dr. Paul B. Simp- 
son, professor of economics, returned in September from 
three months in Seoul. While overseas, he helped EDC 
personnel construct models for input-output analysis in 
order to determine investment priorities. He also initiated 
training for EDC staff members in mathematical eco- 
nomics. Other experts in such fields as transportation and 
hydroelectric power are expected to go out for short-term 
service in the coming year. 

On campus, an inter-departmental Advisory Committee 
has been functioning for nearly a year. Its role is to 
evaluate proposals that originate with the field team, and 
plans and projects of the EDC, as well as to coordinate 
and support the research which cannot be done in Korea. 
Two such research projects, fully approved at all levels of 
the Korean government and the ICA mission in Korea, now 
await approval by ICA in Washington. 

The student-led revolution of April 1960, which toppled 
the Rhee government, interrupted some of the work that 
had been started, but may have created the climate for 
better undertsanding and wider acceptance of the role of 
the EDC, and established conditions for more effective 
implementation of its plans. In the Rhee regime the EDC 
operated under the Ministry of Reconstruction, one of a 
number of ministries, with a political Minister. In the new 
government it may become an independent, non-political, 
top-level agency reporting directly to the Prime Minister. 
Dean Richard W. Lindholm of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, who is in charge of the project as Campus 
Coordinator, and who visited Korea for three weeks in 
June and July of this year, stated this as a strong possi- 
bility on his return. He also voiced the hope that the course 
taken by the new government and its EDC will enlist to 
the optimum extent the private initiative that will enable 
Korean people to build a healthy economy under free in- 
stitutions. 

The University group now in Seoul are Dr. Marshall D. 
Wattles, Acting Chief of Party, associate professor of 
economics, Dr. Frederic J. Seubert and Dr. Jessie May 
Smith of the School of Business Administration, and Dr. 
Forrest Pitts, of the Geography Department. Dr. Victor P. 
Morris, former Dean of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, returned in September from a year’s tour of duty 
as Chief of Party. 

The contract runs two years, with a present expiration 
date of May 15, 1961. Not part of the contract, but as a 
result of it, two graduate students came this fall to study 
at Oregon on scholarships trom the EDC. Y. T. Kim, a 
graduate engineer, is studying hydroelectric power de- 
velopment. S. D. Chun, an economist, is pursuing advanced 
work in economic development. On their return to Korea 
these men will receive high-level appointments in the EDC. 
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Impact of the Port 
On the Portland Economy 


By DONALD A. WATSON 


Assistant Professor of Finance, University of Oregon 


A recent study by the Bureau of Business Research 
examined the impact of one part of the economy of Port- 
land on the activity in the balance of the city. The impact 
of harbor activity in Portland on the economy of the city 
was selected for this investigation. Although this was not 
a highly sophisticated analysis, it did reveal some inter- 
esting connections between water-borne trade and other 
sectors of Portland’s economy. 

Several measures were chosen as the basis for judgment 
of the impact. These measures were: (1) the number of em- 
ployees in direct harbor activity plus those whose jobs 
depend in greater or lesser degree on the presence of the 
port, (2) the wage and salary income of the employees 
described above, and, (3) the kind of expenditure which 
resulted from the payroll, i.e.. where the money was spent. 
These measures proved to be readily obtainable from 
either interview or questionnaire, or from data already 
published. 

It is possible to distinguish three groups of employees, 
each having somewhat different, but measurable, interest 
in harbor activity. The first of these groups we call direct 
or primary. These are the people whose daily tasks are 
completely oriented to the movement of goods or the fur- 
nishing of service in harbor activity. In some cases the 
number of employees and the size of payroll listed below 
includes all persons in Portland in that category. This is 
true, for example, of steamship lines and their agents, or 
of longshoremen. In other cases, such as truck and rail 
transport, the list includes only those persons in that cate- 
gory who are directly and wholly employed in harbor ac- 
tivity. There are additional people in these categories who 
fall into our second or third groupings discussed below. 
The number of persons and the volume of payroll directly 
connected to harbor activity are listed below in Table 1. 

Taste | 

Payroll 
$10,181,000 
5,369,000 
4,200,000 
1,600,000 
481,000 
662,000 
4,369,000 

192,000 

208,000 

372,000 

1,876,000 
3,557,000 
1,376,000 
2,100,000 
1,000,000 


-_—- 


$37,543,000 


Employees 
Longshore (including PMA) iia enas 
Truck and rail transport So .. 1,083 
Shipbuilding, repair, and equipment ESSE 
Steamship lines and agents ‘a inn ae 
Freight torwarders, customs house brokers —... — .. él 
Public warehouse companies ..... . eandianiaiilieiaaiat, “mn 
Tng and barge lines neta a ) ae 
Marine insurance _.......... 
Foreign departments of banks 
Marine surveyors 
Salvage and divers 
Bunkerage and supplies = AAO, eh ee 
Government service (consulates, customs, ete.) —.—.. 
EEE I oe Ee 
Pilots associations .... 





Total —_. i ial a 





The second group of persons whose jobs depend to a 
considerable degree upon harbor activity are classed as 
port dependent. There are almost as many persons in this 
group as in the direct employment category. Port depend- 
ent employees are those people whose jobs are so heavily 
dependent upon harbor activity that it would probably be 
impossible for them to continue in their present occupa- 
tions if the harbor closed operations. Many of them are en- 
gaged in producing goods and services used by other firms 
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more directly connected with water-borne shipping. The 
exact location of these people proved to be a larger task 
than time and money would permit of accomplishment. 
The total number was estimated from established ratios of 
other similar economic situations. The total was then 
allotted to the various kinds of jobs logically associated 
with harbor activity. The total of port dependent jobs in 
Portland and their estimated variety is presented in Table 
2. The total wage and salary income for these people is 
estimated at $25 million. 


Taste 2 
Industry we dependent 
Contract construction —.. crbitaectibesendbeneliiancapiatisdbitecisaiiaienimaieatin 75 
Manufacturing—durable goods : saabnc ational . 1,125 
Food processing —_..... Seienconthenaanetignanitinnialnnebinntnipaaimnipiies Ue 
Lumber and wood products mame: ae 
Other manufacturing a 
Transportation, communications, utilities — 000000000000... «= 00 
EL 
I a a 
ee Te 360 





Total port dependent employment . 5,600 


The third group of people is those who are usieie ed by 
firms that depend to a significant degree upon goods 
passing in or out of the port. These people would not neces- 
sarily become unemployed if the port closed but the dis- 
location and at least temporary shut down of firms would 
be a serious matter for Portland. It is very probable that 
these jobs would not have been created if the port were not 
available. There is a clear and direct connection between 
these jobs and water transportation; whether such a clear 
connection could be established between the job and land 
transportation is a question which probably never will be 
answered. Table 3 which lists the people in this third group 
was derived from a previous study conducted in part by 
the Bureau of Business Research.’ 


Taste 3 


Industry 
Transportation equipment .. 
CO eee 
Food products ..... .... 
Textiles and apparel —.... 2.550 
Metal products Se | 
ETS AEE AERA eee 
ET Te 


Employees—Port influenced 
—- | 
.. 2,650 
3,117 








Total employees—port influenced ~_... 


A third measure used to determine the impact of harbor 
activity on the Portland economy traced the expenditure 
of port-generated incorne into the local economy. The char- 
acter of the goods and services purchased with $62.500.000 
of direct port and port dependent wages and salaries is 
demonstrated in Table 4. The construction of this table 
follows the pattern of the national figures portrayed in 
United States Income and Output published by the De- 
partment of Commerce.* The table gives clear evidence 





1 Foreign Trade Interests in the State of Oregon, 86th Congress, Ist Session, 
House Document No. 232. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1959. 


2 United States Income and Outpu:, A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 1958. 


A recent publication of the Bureau of Business Research 
is Obstacles to Railroad Unification by Roy J. Sampson, 
Assistant Professor of Transportation at the University of 
Oregon. Price is $1.00. Orders may be addressed to the 
Bureau. 
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that every facet of local business and every level of gov- 
ernment experiences some effect from this expenditure. 


Taste 4 
Amount of Expenditure 
(In millions of Dollars) 
$15.9 


Goods and Services Purchased 
Food and tobacco —..... ...... ame 
Groceries for home ........... ' . $11.0 
Restaurants, ete. —..... —— Geemeiamaiions in 
Other, tobacco largely eanshina a 

Clothing, accessories, and jewelry —............................ 
ggg Se — Ge 
I TD sctincnmiinetediamttidinemmenmeien Te 
Shoes and miscellaneous —......... 1.2 

Ee eee ree 
Toilet articles iabintienidimiainnn 0.4 
Barbershops, beauty parlors .—.......... 04 

Housing — iietetaniniabanden 
a ee 

House operation —.... einen 
Furniture and appliances ; 

Utilities seailaiaininaasidieatennipanatiamatninataainans 
SII scenic tidndhrherrcreeetaennenpnntadusesstnnnieaeanamiinpinaieninits 

Medical, dental, death —.—...................... 
Doctor and dentists 
Drugs and medicines ~.... —_ 
Other (insurance, sanitariums, etc ..) 

EE eS 

a 
Ue 
Gas and oil 
Other transportation _. 

Recreation —....... iaiieiitinteaniiisinats 
Recreation equipment 
Recreation expendables ond | services 

Miscellaneous aa 

Taxes (state, local, federal) 
































Total 








The figures in these measures make it readily apparent 
that harbor activity has a significant impact on the econ- 
omy of Portland. The impact is of such size, in fact. that 
the entire character of the economy of the city would be 
quite different if the port did not exist. Further, an in- 
crease or decrease in water-borne commerce would create 
an immediate and noticeable change in the Portland 
economy. 





Faculty Members Return 
From Year of Study 


Professors Mark R. Greene and Charles E. Johnson re- 
turn to the campus after a year’s leave devoted to intensive 


professional study at Harvard University. They were 
among a group of 40 professors from schools of business 
throughout the United States who were fellows at the In- 
stitute for Basic Mathematics Applied to Business. The 
Institute, sponsored by the Ford Foundation, had as its 
purpose the study of new mathematical techniques and the 
application of mathematics in the solution of business 
problems. 

The Institute presented basic instruction in the mathe- 
matical areas of statistics and probability, differential and 
integral calculus, linear algebra, difference and differential 
equations, data processing, information theory, sampling 
theory, and other areas with direct application to problems 
in business and economics. 

Professor Greene plans to use several of these problems 
and the advanced techniques available for their solution 
in his University courses in insurance and marketing; he 
anticipates particularly their use at the graduate level. 
One direct result of the Institute is Professor Green’s co- 
authorship of a forthcoming book, Mathematical Methods 
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and Models in Marketing, to be published by Richard D. 
Irwin. His training with the Institute has further resulted 
in his making considerable alterations in his book, Funda- 
mentals of Risk and Insurance, to be published by South- 
western next year. He found that the mathematics gave 
valuable aid in formulating certain concepts of risk which 
had remained somewhat elusive before. Professor John- 
son has been working as co-author on a series of three 
books in accounting to be published by McGraw-Hill and 
Company. The first book of the series is now at the press 
and will be available shortly. 

Johnson is professor of accounting and head of the 
department of accounting and business statistics at the 
University of Oregon. His professional affiliations include 


the American Accounting Association of which he is vice 
president, and the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants where he serves on the committee of mem- 
bers in education. 

Greene is associate professor of insurance and head of 
the department of management, production and marketing 
ai the University. He is actively affiliated with the American 
Association of University Teachers of Insurance, and the 
American Marketing Association. Since 1958 he has served 
as administrative editor of the Journal of Insurance, and 
will present a paper entitled, “Insurance and Mathe- 
matics,” at the forthcoming meetings of the AAUTI. He is 
also a member of the American Finance Association and 
the American Society of Insurance Management. 





Employment Changes in 


Durable Goods Manufacture 
By JEANNETTE F. LUND 


Statistician, Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 


Average annual employment in Oregon in manufactur- 
ing of durable goods, 1947-1959, is shown in the follow- 
ing table in thousands: 


Total, manufacturing 

of durable goods Lumber and wocd products All other durable goods 

Number Number Per cent* Number Per cent* 

7 emansnes Gee 73.9 76.7 22.5 23.3 
— ES ll 80.3 79.1 21.2 20.9 
i iinet Ue 71.7 79.8 18.2 20.2 
 __—— 99.8 80.0 80.2 19.8 19.8 
1951 — ae 86.4 78.5 23.6 21.5 
SC 84.5 77.7 24.2 22.3 
a 81.5 77.1 24.2 22.9 
1954 99.1 76.1 76.8 23.0 23.2 
ae * 82.2 77.2 24.3 22.8 
1956 . 106.5 79.0 74.2 27.5 25.8 
1957 i wae 71.2 72.7 26.7 27.3 
1958 96.5 69.8 72.3 26.7 27.7 
ES —th 74.4 71.6 29.5 28.4 
* Per cent of total employment in manufacturing of durable goods. 


Year 


Number of 
Employees 
120, 000 





110, 000 


100, 000 
Total, manufacturing of durable goods 


90, 000 
, a 


4 ~ 4 
80, 000 4 \ gf  ™“ 


\ A *.7 
\7 Lumber and wood products 
70, 000 


60, 000 
50, 000 
40,000 


30, 000 


20, 000 F 


10, 000 








0 i a | A a 


Year 1947 4 06€«SS5 (Gl SGH—C‘SKT:C*é‘COSB 





1959 


0 | 
Year 1947 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 55 S56 57 


Data for this table are from the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Employment publication, Labor Force in the State 
of Oregon and the Portland Metropolitan Area, January 
1960, and include workers who are covered and who are 
not covered by the Employment Act. 


Chart 1 plots the number of employees given in the table 
as number employed in each of the given years. 


Chart 2 shows the distribution for the components, using 
the figure for total employment in manufacturing of dur- 
able goods as 100 per cent for each year. 


CHART 2 
Pe t 
* 160 
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Lumber and wood products 





30 All other durable goods 
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There is clear indication here of the trend toward diversi- 
fication of industry in Oregon. Though the change has 
been slow and small in comparison with employment in 
the lumber industries, it appears to be climbing steadily. 





Epiror’s Note: A similar study showing employmen! 
changes in the lumber and wood products industry has 


been charted by Mrs. Lund. This was published in the 
Oregon Business Review, May 1960. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Epitor’s Note: Limitations of spave in the September Review 
prevented the publication of all the usual statistical series. For the 
convenience of readers who may rely upon them the omitted re- 
ports are included here. There will be a minor modification of style 
in some instances in order to accommodate new data for two months. 


Business Failures. The Dun and Bradstreet report on commer- 
cial failures is considered an indicator of business health. The figures 
for Oregon follow. 

1959 
Liabilities Number 
$ 515,000 41 
909,000 45 
1,161,000 46 
497,000 49 
632,000 38 
765,000 50 
953,000 7 
1,015,000 64 
534,000 43 
660,000 
594,000 
1,550,000 


1960 
Liabilities 
$ 590,000 


Number 
> dinicitinneihindin, Gn 
a 
———————E—E 
52 
ae ae 
a 
ES initiates, Ge 


1,414,000 
995,000 
1,404,000 
1,295,000 
378,000 
1.746,000 
997 ,000 





Lumber. The figures below were reported by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. They cover the Douglas fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


Aug. 1960 July 1960 Aug. 1959 
Average weekly production — . 156,242 126,625 159,754 
Average weekly orders ..........._ 148,871 143,140 161,852 
Unfilled orders, end of month 491,409 518,602 633,124 
Lumber ir ventory, end of month 1,110,573 1,103,860 819,264 


Sept. 1960 
. 149,310 
on Ge 
— 447,233 
ae = Ff 


Aug. 1960 
156,242 
148,871 
491,409 

1,110,573 


Sept. 1959 
167.902 
148.556 
507 ,409 
£25,210 


Average weekly production ” 
Average weekly orders —............._. 
Unfilled orders, end of month 

Lumber inventory, end of month 


Department Store Sales. Figures on department store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for the 
Portland Area, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Port- 
land each week and once a month for all three cities and the state 
as a whole. 

The most recent Portland area data are for the week ending 
October 8, 1960, when sales were 6 per cent below those of the 
corresponding week in 1959. 

Sales for the three cities and for Oregon for the months of July 
and August and from January 1, 1960, to July 31 and August 31, 
1960, have been compared with those for the corresponding periods 
of time one year earlier. Percentage changes are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Jan.1,1960 to Jan. 1, 1960 to 


July 1960 Aug. 1960 July 31,1960 Aug. 31, 1960 
Portland area ................. --8 +3 —2 —2 


ye +6 49 +9 
Salem nines Te +6 +4 +4 
 ) i +3 —l -1 


Life Insurance Sales. During July 1960, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon were 7 per cent ($3,051,000) lower than in 
June 1960 and 8 per cent lower than in July 1959. The national 
figures showed a 9.8 per cent drep in comparison with June 1960, 
and a 6 per cent drop in comparison with July 1959. This report is 
from the Life Insurance Agency Management Association. 

Comparable figures for August for Oregon show a slight decrease 
($98,000) from July and an 8 per cent increase over a year ago, and 
for the nation show gains of 6.4 and 6 per cent. 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 
of dollars) : 


Aug. 1960 July 1960 Aug. 1959 
eA EEE one See $ 942 $ 897 
I 5928 606 658 
Deposits - ree 1,712 1,676 1,733 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reports that there were 665,801 column inches of local retail 
advertising in twenty daily newspapers in Oregon for the month of 
September 1960. This is an increase of 6.8 per cent over September 
1959, when there were 623,446 column inches. 


October 1960 


1,229,000 | 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial pro- 
duction workers. The index is made by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search from data supplied by the State Department (1951 = 100). 
Figures apply only to personnel engaged in direct manufacturing: 
sales, office, and general administrative employees are excluded. No 
adjustment for seasonal variation has been made. The most recent 
reading for Oregon is for September 1960. 

1959 1960 
is: «umn Gee 82.9 July _ 
Fa 84.3 Aug. —...........107.4 103.0 
a FO 85.3 a 102.9 
aE 87.9 Ge) cacmemcnes Gee 
Tl. cvituncm Ge 89.4 —F—7— Cl 
a 94.6 


1959 1960 


100.2 94.1 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative receipts 
from the sale of farm produce were $237,862,000 for the first 8 
months of 1960. This is a drop of 4.5 per cent from the 1959 cumu- 
lative total of $249,102,000 for 8 months. The following table shows 
the monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars, as reported by the 
United States Agricultural Marketing Service. 

1959 1960 1959 1960 
Jan. ._.... $33,479 $29,796 July __.. $45,194 $37,503 
Feb. _...... 21,901 23,076 Aug. —........... 51,956 54,175 
Mar. _ 24,117 21,205 Sept. _.... 61,247 
Apr. —s- 20,775 ae FT 
May 19,148 19,964 Nov. 29,153 
June .. 31,614 31,368 ——————————— 


Average weekly earnings of production workers in manufactur- 
ing industries in Oregon provide timely information on current 
trends of labor costs as well as rough measures of average income 
available for purchasing goods and services. Both aspects of this 
information make the figures available for consolidations with other 
data in evaluating the current business situation. Data in the fol- 
lowing table are supplied by the Oregon State Department of Em- 
ployment. 

1959 1960 


= —< $95.72 May .... 
 _—_——— 96.78 June 
a, 96.47 July ——. 
S68. au Ge 98.57 Aug. 
ae 


1959 
------~-. $98.30 
——— 
aw SOAS 


1960 
$98.79 
97.51 
97.94 
97.85 


97.12 98.10 


Electric Energy. The Public Utility Commissioner reports that 
during July 1960, the sale of kilowatt hours of electricity sold by 
privately owned electric utilities in Oregon was 3 per cent above 
total sales in July 1959. Total sales for the twelve month period end- 
ing July 31, 1960 were 10 per cent above sales for the twelve month 
period ending one year earlier. 

Comparable figures show sales up 6 per cent for the month of 
August and up 9 per cent for the twelve-month period ending August 
31, 1960. 


Portland Consumer Price Index, July 1960. Consumer prices 
in Portland rose 1.1 per cent in the year since July 1959, according 
to the most recent compilation by the Western office of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. For the latest quarter. however, 
there was no « hange in the aggregate series. Slight price rises ia 
several categories of consumer goods were offset primarily by a fall 
in transportation costs. This change was attributed to a gasoline 
price war in Portland during July. Over the entire year percentage 
gains appeared in the medical care, housing, and apparel prices. 
The sharpest fall in prices was recorded in reading and recreation. 

The following table presents the details of the whole price index 
and its components, along with the quarterly and annual percentage 


changes: 

Index 

July 1960 
(1947-49100) 

127.5 
121.7 
131.2 
138.2 
114.7 
110.6 
149.7 
135.2 


Per cent change to July 19€0 from: 
April July 
1960 1959 
1.1 
Jl 
2.7 
3 
2.4 
— 3 
5.1 
1.0 


ALL ITEMS 
Food 
Housing* 
Apparel —....... , 
Transportation 
Medical care 
Personal care ..........--...- 
Reading and recreation . 126.7 —6.8 
Other goods and services . 130.4 1.0 
+ Includes rent, gas and electricity, solid fuel and fuel oil, housefurnishings, house- 
hold operation, and other shelter. 


| 
, - [|_| Er 
ounaneaonwn ee Oo 
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Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports August 1960 construction 
contracts in Oregon had a total value of $33,328,000. This is 5 per 
cent above August 1959. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, 
follow: 


Employment. Information on employment in. n- Oregon i is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 
latest figures follow: 

Sept. 1960 

Lumber and wood products — 0.0... 76,500 
Food and kindred products —00000........... 30,100 30,300 27,500 
Aug. 1959 = Other manufacturing 52,100 53,100 51,900 
$ 9,915 - —— 
15,359 pF 160,400 158,900 

6,560 Contract construction . 29,900 30,890 29,800 
Retail trade 84,000 85,400 80,900 
Government 94,500 91,500 93,100 
Other nonmenufecturiag 159,100 157 ,600 157,900 


Aug. 1960 Sept. 1959 
77,000 79,500 


Aug. 1960 


Nonresidential . $ 7,305 
Residential : slits darian 20,591 
Public works and ‘utilities SS a ee: 


July 1960 
$ 9,135 
11,667 
30,132 











0 








$33,328 $50,934 $31,834 





Nonresidential construction was 580,000 square feet in August 
1960 and 785,000 square feet in August 1959. In August 1960 con- 
tracts were bid for 1,062 residential units totaling 1,868,000 square 
feet. One year earlier there were 1,139 units totaling 1,444,000 
square feet. 


Total nonmanufacturing matieedlibinshibiniggnitunda 365,300 
Total Nonagricultural Wage ar. ry 


Salary Employment 


.. 367,500 361,700 


26,200 25,700 520,600 
Fir Plywood. The Douglas Fir Plywood Association issues quar- 
terly reports on fir plywood production, orders, and shipments. 
Recent census data imply that approximately two-thirds of the fol- 
lowing totals have come from mills operating in Oregon. These 
figures are in millions of square feet. 
January through June 
1959 1969 
3.852 
3,738 
3,763 


The cumulative total for the first 8 months of 1960 shows that the 
value of building contracts in Oregon was 2.8 per cent higher than 
for the comparable period of the previous year. For the 11 western 
states the cumulative 8-month total for 1960 was 9 per cent lower 
than for the previous year. The national total was 8 per cent lower 
for 1960 than for the comparable period in 1959. The figures quoted 
in this paragraph do not include public works or utilities. 


Percentage 
increase 
4,084 6.0 
3,795 1.5 
3,924 4.3 


Production 
New orders —o 
Shipments 











BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “‘business activity."’ Each month the Bureau of Business Research collects data on bank debits and branches. 


Percentage Change 
Sept. 1960 
compared with 
Aug. 1960 Sept. 1959 


+ 2.0 


+ 4.0 
+ 0.9 
+ 4.5 
— 0.7 
+ 4.6 
+ 2.8 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Sept. 1960 


$2,080,449,877 


Debits 
Aug. 1960 


$2,212,715,818 


Debits 
Sept. 1959 


Oregon - oman - 185 $2,039,047 ,389 











1,327,129,9528 ~ 
247,802,914 
40,178,752 
183,743,073 
95,307,424 
31,634,182 
34,606,383 
30,860,694 
— 35,116,387 
27,351,346 
26,718,7 


1,423,119,169 
259.547 ,813 
40,605,016 
199,510,269 
100,893,827 
28,722,353 
46,540,920 
28,941,594 
35,036,572 
26,854,046 
22,944,239 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties). metiiasnintaiieiatas, (n 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) — a 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties). sinecsilmiiasisiiaininiteatn ll 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 23 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) .. ' 13 
Upper Columbia Rive: (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Ww heeler counties) —.... 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties)... 
Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson countics). 
Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) — ital 
Baker, La Grande area (Wallowa, Grant, Baker, Sales. conathesh 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) _. 


1,276,339,892 
245,624,923 
38,430,386 
185,051,349 
91,121,400 
30.767 047 
36,987 975 — 6.4 
31,918,649 — 3.3 
44,403,763 : —20.9 
32,683 ,633 —16.3 
25,713,372 + 3.9 


























BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 
of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local governments. 


Additions 


Albany 





Baker..___.. 
Beaverton 














Bend__.._. 
Coos Bay... 








Corvallis _.. 
Eugene... 











Grants Pass... 
Hillsboro 











Klamath Falls 
La Grande... 




















McMinnville... 





ES ELS Ce ee ra 
EERE A SRN SE ee RE eM EIN 








Pen Iles 
Portland 


Roseburg ...... 
REE 














Springheld_.. __ 





ESS ae a ae 





Clackamas County 
Douglas County ne ee a ae eae 
TE EEA OTS SE 











ES a Te 





I 





Washington County....... 
114 Other Communities ... 





New 


Residential 
Sept. 1960 


61,000 


111,000 
21,000 
52,870 
25,000 

146,500 

297 ,600 


81,000 
1,979,210 
73,658 
228,700 
55,432 
60,000 
612,675 
135,396 
894,703 
541,200 
1,760,997 
1,198,959 





Ee a 





10 


$9,328,940 


New Non- 
Residential 
Sept. 1960 


$ 180,009 
7,700 
13,175 
500 
77,100 
21,550 
29,250 
42,650 
11,779 
10,000 
4,550 

201 ,600 
58,080 
2,000 
2,035,125 
18,600 
2,910 
192,835 


400 
1,005,910 
10,456 
91,430 
176,100 
199,691 
613,861 


Alterations 
& Repairs 
Sept. 1960 

$ 5,796 
90,665 
5,636 
62,600 
25,517 
515,508 
33,705 
67,900 
9,133 
15,700 
6,5H 
5,128 


129,813 
491,171 


T otals 


Sept. 1960 


246.796 
108,565 
190,501 
101,400 
156,617 
645,058 
638,255 
145,300 
131,912 
46,700 
59,414 
34,678 
354,070 
297 ,600 
68,520 

97 372 
5,082,695 
219,425 
267 ,734 
311,681 
71,150 
1,639,325 
147,252 
1,093,519 
745,880 
2,090,531 
2,300,951 





$5,007 ,252 





$2,963,309 





$17,299,501 


Totals 


Aug. 1960 


$32,720,852 


379,625 
135,591 
241,280 
88,475 
350, 422 
169,409 
849,085 
503, 150 

- 182,689 
67 532 
113.442 
49,687 
302.550 
89.865 
67 ,690 
123,655 
17,334,820 


2,939,686 


Totals 
Sept 2 1959 


$ 260,075 
98.920 
152,2. 
109,. 40 
95,4184 
735,325 
1,170,603 
99,225 
326,905 
190,410 
95,159 
229,737 
262,953 
669 ,660 
73,440 
418,245 
3,341,960 
353,205 
567,584 
545,481 
58,244 
916,494 
262,281 
1,113,997 
817,885 
3,913,453 
1,639,727 





$18,548,465 
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